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labours of a. mere Philologist, in the most refined sense of that term, could give equal pleasure with the exercise of a mind replete with elevated conceptions and pathetic ideas, while taste, fancy, and intellect were deeply enamoured of nature, and in full exertion. You may likewise, perhaps, remember, that when I complained of the ground which Scepticism in religion and morals was continually gaining, it did not appear to be on my own account, as my private opinions upon these important subjects had long been inflexibly determined. What I then deplored, and still deplore, was the unhappy influence which that gloomy hesitation had, not only upon particular characters, but even upon life in general; as being equally the bane of action in our present state, and of such consolations as we might derive from the hopes of a future.
' I have the pleasure of remaining with sincere esteem and respect, ' Dear Sir,
'Your most obedient humble servant,
•THOMAS BLACICLOCK.' 'Edinburgh, Nov. 12, 1785.'
I am very happy to find that Dr. Blacklock's apparent uneasiness on the subject of Scepticism was not on his own account, (as I supposed,) but from a benevolent concern for the happiness of mankind. With respect, however, to the question concerning poetry, and composing a dictionary, I am confident that my state of Dr. Johnson's position is accurate. One may misconceive the motive by which a person is induced to discuss a particular topick (as in the case of Dr. Blacklock's speaking of Scepticism); but an assertion, like that made by Dr. Johnson, cannot be easily mistaken. And indeed it seems not very probable, that he who so pathetically laments the drudgery1 to which the unhappy lexicographer is doomed, and is known to have written his splendid imitation of Juvenal with astonishing rapidity2, should have had 'as much pleasure in writing a sheet of a dictionary as a sheet of poetry3.1
' See atitt, i. 219, note r, 343, 344 ; and Johnson's IVorks, v. 23.
a Of his two imitations Loswell means The Vanity of Hitman Wishes, of which one hundred lines were written in a day. Ante, i. 223, and ii. 17.
3 Johnson, it should seem, did not allow that there was any pleasure in writing poetry. 'It has been said there is pleasure in writing, particularly in writing verses. I allow you may have pleasure from writing aClcr it is over, if you have written ^Yell; but you don't go willingly to it again.' Ante, iv. 253. What Johnson always sought was to sufficiently occupy the mind. So long as that was done, that labour would, I believe, seem to him the pleasantcr which required the less thought.
Norues, 'made to me by the nobleman alluded to at any time to make any alteration in my Journal'
